
The Bill, as introduced in the Lok Sabha on September 1, 1976, by Law Minister H. R. Gokhale, declared its object as ensuring that the Constitution was a living document, stressing the need to remove impediments to growth, thus ensuring that the Constitution did not suffer a virtual atrophy. It also laid out the direction or the path of such a growth or change as "removing the difficulties which have arisen in achieving the objective of socio-economic revolution, which would end poverty and ignorance and disease and inequality of opportunity..." and went on to argue that the amendment was imperative in order to prevent vested interests from promoting
their selfish goals to the detriment of the public good. The Objects and Reasons to the Bill did not conceal the fact that the interpretation of the Constitution by the highest court in a series of cases beginning with the Golaknath Case, in 1967, was a provocation to the amendment.
It said:
It is therefore, proposed to amend the Constitution to spell out expressly the high ideals of socialism, secularism and the integrity
that the changes in the Preamble (the insertion of socialism and secularism) were indeed innocuous in many ways. It is also important to note here that although most of the substantial changes to the Constitution by way of this amendment were reversed or nullified by way of the Constitution (Forty-fourth Amendment) Act, 1978, the words socialist and secular continue to remain in the Constitution till this day. L.C. Golaknath v. State of Punjab (
AIR-1967-SC-1643). In this case, the majority in 6:5 judgment held the Fundamental Rights as inviolable, and that the Directive Principles of State Policy were subservient to the Fundamental Rights. Speaking for the majority, Chief Justice K. Subba Rao held, "Fundamental Rights cannot be abridged or taken away by the amending procedure in Article 368 of the Constitution. An amendment to the Constitution is 'law' within the meaning of Article 13(2) and is therefore subject to Part III of the Constitution."
The judges added:
If it is the duty of Parliament to enforce directive principles it is equally its duty to enforce them without infringing the fundamental rights. The verdict of Parliament on the scope of the law of social control of fundamental rights is not final but justiciable. If it were not so, the whole scheme of the Constitution would break.